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Interesting 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
At a meeting of the society, held at the Pennsylva- 

nia academy, on the 15th ultimo, the following 

letters were read, and ordered to be published: 
Partavenraia, Dec. 22, 1811. 
Thomas Jefferson, Esquire, 

Srr,—An association has lately been formed in 
this city, consisting of artists and amateurs, resid- 
ing in different parts of the union, under the 
title of the Society of Artists of the United States. 

Iam. requested to communicate to you, in the 
name of the society; that you were unanimously 





| elected an honorary member, at a special meeting, 


held.on the 15th inst. 

Your love for the arts and sciences, and your long 
and unremitted exertions to promote the indepen- 
dence and prosperity of our country, are known to 
all the world:—A society having for its object, the 
cultivation of the fine arts throughout this extensive 
and flourishing republic, cannot fail to meet your 

robation, and. receive your cordial co-operation. 

The establishment of schools in the various 
branches of the arts, on liberal principles, and pe- 
riodical exhibi‘ions of the’ works of American ar- 
tists, will, itis believed, have a tendency to form 
a. correct taste in this country; by calling mto ac- 
tion native genius, many prejudices will be remov- 
ed with respect to.foreign productions; and the ap- 


plication of the fine arts to. useful: purposes, is ac- 


knowledged by all who are acquainted with the prin- 
ciples and progress of civilization, to be of great 
importance, 

The members of this infant institution are con- 
vinced that their success depends much upon their 
own exertions; at the same time, they are aware 
that the countenance and support of the most dis- 
tinguished patriotic characters in the country, will 
not only powerfully aid them in the arduous pur- 
suits in which they are engaged, but will also have 
a tendency to unite, and give confidence to all who 
are immediately interested in the prosperity of the 
institution. I herewith transmit a copy of thercon- 
stitution of the society. 

Ihave the honor to be, with greatest respect, 
your obedient servant, 

THOMAS SULLY, Secretary. 
By order of the committee of correspondence. 


Monricet1Lo, Janvary 8, 1812 

Srr,—I have duly received your favor of Decem- 
ber 22, informing me that the Society of Artists of 
the United States, had made me an honorary mem- 
ber of their society. I am very justly sensible of 
the honor they have done me, and I pray you to re- 
turn them my thanks for this mark of their distine- 
tion. I fear that Ican be but a very useless associate. 
Time, which withers the fancy, as the other facul- 
ties. of the mind and body, presses on me with a 
heavy hand; distance intercepts all personal inter- 
course. 1 can offer therefore but my zealous good 
wishes for the success, of the institution, and that 
te 2%, "bias tuste a country already overfldw- 

ot. If. ,* 


ing. with the useful productions, it may Be able to 


give an innocent and pleasing direction to accumue 

lations of wealth, which would otherwise be em- 

9599 inthe nourishment of coarse and vicious 
abits. 

With these i tender to the society, and to your- 
self, the assurances of my high respect and con- 
sideration. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

. Mr. Thomas Sully. 3 
| Paitapetreara, January 6, 1812 
Thomas Jefferson, Esquire. 

Sir,—In my letter to you, dated the 22d Decem- 
ber, I had the honor to communicate, in the name 
of the Society of Artists of the United States, the 
information that you were elected an honorary mem- 
ber; Ihave now the pleasure of informing you that 
the society, at their annual meeting, held on the 9d 
of January for the choice of officers, have elected 
you their president for the present year. 

You will, no doubt, easily perceive that the estab- 
lishment of a new institution, embracing a wide 
field, and combining a variety of very important ob- 
jects, will also be attended with manv difficulties; 
to obviate which, the founders ofthis infant society, 
have endeavoured to call to their aid all the talents 
and resources within their reach. 

The local situation of this country, as well as the 
form of its government, renders it necessary that 
we should establish oursociety on principles some- 
what different from similar institutions, formed un- 
der other circumstances, and existing under differ- 
ent patronage and various forms of government.— 
The artists in this country can never expect to be 
supported by individual patronage, it is to the pub- 
lic that they look for encouragement, and.they ex- 
pect to receive it only in proportion as the applica- 
tion of their labor has a tendency to promote the 
public good: 

In this country there are but few artists who are 
eminent in the higher branches of the arts, and 
those being scattered over a vast extent of country, 
it was found impossible to form any thing like a 
national institution, without calling in the assistance 
of amateurs; and the progress already made by this 
society, has sufficiently proved the propriety of 
such a measure. 

Ihave no hesitation candidly to acknowled 
that the society expect to receive much benefit from 
your acceptance of the office of president, although 
at a distance, and your time doubtless occupied in 
important pursuits, we nevertheless hope to derive 
much solid advantage from such communications 
as your leisure may permit you to make on the sub- 
ject of the arts. 

The general concerns of the society (as you will 
perceive by a copy of the constitution sent) are con- 
ducted by four vice-presidents,a secretary and trea- 
surer,. all of, whom. are artists, and selected from 
the four principal branches of the arts, viz. archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and engraving—such 
an arrangement was considered necessary in order 








to preyent Jealousy among the different professions, 
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and to strengthen in’ every possible manner the 
bonds of union. ahegooe 
The business of the society is generally managed. 
by committees, and it has hitherto been conducted 
» in such a manner, as cannot fail to insure success, 
and we may venture to hope that our country will 
soon be as independent in works of taste and ele- 
-gance, as she is already in the:mechanical and tse- 
ul arts, 
Thave the honor to be, with great respect, your 


obédient servant, fy 
ees THOMAS SULLY, Sec’ry. 
By order of the committee of correspondence. 


Monticetto, January 25, 1812. 

Str—My letter of Jan. 8, conveying my thanks 
to the Society of Artists of the Uniied States, for 
having thought me worthy of a place among their 
associates, could scarcely have reached your hands, 
when I received vou second favor announcing the 
further honor of being named their president. The 
gratification of this mark of their partiality to me 
would have been high indeed, could it have been 
mixed with some hope of my being useful to them. 
It would have lessened the uneasiness of unmerited 


that it is to the lively fancies of its younger mem- 
bers, to their zeal and energy, and not to the lan- 
guid imagination, and wearied faculties of age, that 
the society must owe its future successes. I can 
only give them the tribute of. my thanks and best 
wishes, with the assurances of the readiness and 
pleasure with which I shall avail myself of any oc- 
casion which may occur of rendering them service. 
In communicating these sentiments to the society, 
I pray you to accept for yourself, those af my great- 
est consideration and respect. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Mr, Sully. 





Comets. 


* Lo! from the dread immensity of space, 
* Returning, with acéelerated course, 
“ The rushitig comet to the sun decends; 
“ And as he sinks below the shading earth, 
“ With awful train projected o’er the heav’ns, 
“ The guilty nations tremble.” 
Thompson. 

From the early ages of the world, it appears to 
have been a prevailing opinion, among the more 
ignorant and superstitious part of mankind, that 
the appearance of those rare bodies, the comets, 
were ominous of greatmoral and physical evil in 
the world, such as war, famine, pestilence, &c. 
and the comets were regarded as the immediate pre- 
cursors of these dire calamities and distresses. It 
‘seems probable enough, that these superstitious 
notions may have originated from the circumstance 
of the appearance’ of comets, being rendered more 
remarkable, by the occurrences of various natural 
phenomena, upon the carth. Mankind may have 
been idnge accustomed to observe the connection 
between the appearance of comets and these natural 
‘ occurrences; but, being altogether ignorant of the 
modern theory of the comets, instead of rationally 
accounting for these phenomena, as the effect of 
phys.cal causes, they may have supposed them to 
be supernatural visitations, and the harbingers of 
Divine wrath. Hence, probably, the connection 
or association of their ideas of moral with physiéal 


evil; and of both with the appearance ‘of comets,| 


meteors, eclipses, &c. In this enlightened age, 
however, these absurd notions are generally ex- 
ploded, except by a few, whose opit.ions in this re- 


spect are more the defect of education, than th 
result of conviction.’There are many who abjure 
the idea of presages from comets, yet run into the 
opposite extreme; and. refuse to Bt them any 
influence whatever, upon the earth: The truth, 
perhaps, lies in equally avoiding both these ex 
tremes. A number of circumstances, in My opi. 
nion, concur to make it extremely probable thy 
this position is the true one. 

It will perhaps be recollected by many, that the 
winter, spring, and summer of the year 1807, wi 
marked by unusual commotions in the earth and 
the atmosphere, in a variety of ways, such as earth. 
quekes, volcanic eruptions, tornadoes, whirlwinds, 
tremeridous storms of ‘rain and hail, &c. An earth. 
quake took place in Italy, sometime in the spring 
of that year, which was immediately followed by 
an eruption of a volcano on mount Vesuvius. 4 
severe shock of an earthquake was felt, about the 
same time, in Virginia. | Both the American ani 
European sea coasts, as wellas many parts of the 
interior of those continents, were unusually har. 
rassed by tremendous hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
storms of rain and hail; and a strange agitation of 
the atmosphere was noticed. A writer in 2 news. 


‘ . . . } _ oA ° , . . 
distinction; no one is more sensible than myself; paper printed in Richmond, (Vir.). in the month 


of May, in the same year, after noticing many of 
those natural phenomena, ‘as they occurred in vari- 
ous parts of the world, concludes with this remark. 
able paragraph: 

“The quantity of vapor, in the form of. rain 
and snow, in the course of the winter past, in this 
state has exceeded all example within the memory 
of man; this has indeed been the case throughout 
the United States, if public accounts are to be cre- 
dited; besides tremendous storms on the American 
and European coasts, and general commotions of 
the atmosphere, have been noticed throughout this 
period, in most parts of the world. Perhaps these 
great elementary conflicts and disturbances may 
portend the approach of a comet! probably one. of 
those mighty masses of matter which plays through 
immeasurable space, may now be paying avisit toonr 
solar system! Be this as it may, such appears 
to be the connection betweeri these grand -pheno- 


j nomena of nature, and want and pestilence, as just- 


ly to excite the attention of philosopher, and the 
sympathy of the philanthropist.” . 

These “great elementary conflicts and distur. 
bances” were’ actually followed. by: the appearance 
of a-comeT! sometime in the month of Septem- 
ber following, which continued to be seen’ during 
several weeks. A few evenings observation of this 
comet determined it to have passed its perihelion, 
or least distance from the sun. Hence it is proba- 
ble that it passed the region of the earth’s orbit, 
perhaps no very great distance from the earth itself, 
sometime in the spring previous, and nearly about 
the time of the occurrence of many of the pheno- 
mena before mentioned. ‘This comet had not yet 
disappeared, when in the month of November an 
influenza commenced in the eastern states, and 
progressed regularly to westward, over a consideri- 
ble portion of the U. States. Very few of those with- 
in its scope escaped the contagion. These things 
I recollect to have particularly noticed, at the time; 
and was strongly impressed with the opinion of 
there being a mysterious connection between these 
natural phenomena, and the comet, to the physical 
influence of which f attributed their occurrence.— 
This opinion subsequent occurrences have not al- 
tered, but have rather contributed to strengthen. 

The late comet, as it respects ‘its premonitory 





signs, and the yariety of natural phenomena attend- 
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eM an B07, It was,,,[ believe, first. observed. n the U. 
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trut ates, early in: May last, from. this place; : 
ase * pall notice respecting it published. . From its ap-. 
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rceivable by the naked eye; and was soon lost in} 
ne rays of the sun, It appeared again early in 
sptember, to the north-west, with great lustre; 
ad after ana ently retrogade motion, it disap- 
ed to the south-west, toward the end of Janua- 
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arent BroRinnaiiy to the sun, it was,then scarcely |surrounded b 





Bt 


not. less py than that of quantity of matter which the bodies contain. Hence ~ 


the attractive power of large bodies, such as the sun 


and. planets, is very great, even at immense dis- - 


tances.*—~In addition to’ this property, bodies are. - 
atmosphere, a subijle fluid, which, . 
i proportionate to their . 
magnitude, and the quantity of matter they contain. . 
It appears however to be the opinjon of modern as- , 
tronomers, that the atmospheres of the comets are 
much more dense, and occupy much larger spaces 
than ‘those of any other of the celestial bodies.— 
This they infer, from the appearance which these 
atmospheres usually present; being visible to the 
naked éye, and extending, in some istances, as ap- 
pears by calculation, to the distance of twenty mil- 
lions of miles from the comet; and as. some have 
computed, to eighty millions of miles. ‘These things. 
being premised, it would appear very probable that 
a comet by a near appulse to the earth, would ef- 
fect jt very sensibly in many respects; producing 


in density and extent, is : 


much commotion. in the earth and atmosphere, and 


bringing into action latent phenomena, which might. 


and L na ¢ 
earth. The following are some of the principal phy- 
Winds jmmmcal occurrences which appears. to have marked 
earth. is perjod:— meets , 
Spring Hl Several earthquakes are said to have been felt last 
ed by ring in the West India islands; and at another 
is. A ¢, a terrible volcano burst forth near the island 
1t the St. Michaels: from the immense quantity of 
an arid va, ashes anc. rocks thrown up from this volcano, 
of the ‘new island has been formed, two or three miles 
har. circtimference. A dreadful tornado passed over 
» and e city’of Oharleston, (S. C.) which was marked 
10n of its course by destruction and death; several hur- 
news. 















nonth 


ny of My of the vessels \at sea; and Some were east away. 
Vari To these may be added thelate remarkable earth- 


nark. 


_ Pain 
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mory 
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Concerning 


otherwise have required some length of time to pro- 


canes were experienced off :the per ie¥ . xy Sl duce. Every one is sensibie of the powerful influ- 
hich dismasted and otherwise severely injured ma-} _ of the sun upon the earth, although at an im- 


mense distance from us. ‘The comets, asironomers . 
inform us, sometimes pass the earth ata much less: 


akes, whicly since the morning: of the 16vh Dec. distance; and some of them as large as our earth. 
ist, have been repeatedly and extensively felt in the }). 5 not rational, then, to infer thai the comets 
iddle, southern and western states. ‘ ae 
iis phenomenon, various conjectures have been 
brmed. One, who has: published his opinion, 


ipposes it to be produced by celestial and terres. would not be consonant to the immutable laws of. 


have their influence upon the earih and other 
planets near which they pass, as. weil as the sun,. 
only in a less degree?—To suppose otherwise, 
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al electricity; that from the powerful affinity o/ 
ne’ ‘terrestrial for the celesti.1 electricity, its 
iolent efforts to escape from the bowels of the 
arth has caused thé agitation of the earth in ques- 
ion. These things are beyond my comprehension; 


may et, can easily agree with the opinion, ‘that. these 
e. of everal shocks of éarthquakes have been produced 
ugh »v this subtle fluid; ifat be admitted, on the other 
your land, that the particular disposition of this fluid, 
ears ‘hich occasioned these phenomena, is in part or in} 
on0- Whole, attributable to the comet. I might have 
ust- humerated many other occurrences similar to the 
the regoing; but as every one who reads the public 


matter. 


‘ s . 
The acceleration of the comets, when descending 


to their perihelion, is continually increasing; so 
that when th ey have arrived to the interior of the 
planetary system, their tails or atmospiiere be- 
comes so much elongated by their inconceivable 
velocity, as to render it in no wise improbabie that 
a portion of it would be abandoned to the more 
powertul attraction of some other body. This body, 
from its situation in the system, might not unire- 
quently be the earth. . 
occurrence is strengthened still more from the 


The probabuity of such an 









bur- 
nce 
>m- 


urnals of the day, must have notieed these things, 
is unnecessary to add any moré. For months 
bast, our newspapers have'literally teemed with no-| 
ices and detailed accounts: of the ravages of torna-! 


following consideration: A comet, no larger than 
the moon (which is about one fifueth part the 
|$1Z¢ of the earth) at the distance of one hundred 





‘millions of miles from the earth (which is more 
than the distance of the sun) with its atmosphere 
elongated in the direction of the earth, would pro- 
bably abandon a portion of it to the greater attrac- 

















Ing oes, hurricattes, storms, earthquakes, &e. which 
his ave oecurred in many'parts of this continent, and 
on, he adjacent islands. - Whether ‘these phenomena 
ba- ave beet as general in mote distant regions of the 
vit, Blobe, remains yet to be known: From what is al- 
=f, eady known, I presume every attentive observer 
ut vill be entirely satisfied, that’ a few-months past 
10- ‘ve produced an uncommon concurrence of various 
‘et atural: phenomena. It is self evident that these | 
all fects Wave a‘cause or carses: © 'To-me it appears 
nd vident’ aly, that they are physically preduced, 
m1 ther immediately or ‘remotely, by an extra-mun- 
he lane cause; for there. is probably, no -matter, oer 
rs physicz! combination of matter on earth, possessing’ 
e; sufficient power to combine so much phenomena, 
of so short atime. 
€ That these phenomena are ina greater or less de- 
y sree, attributable to the comet which lately passed 
- throurh the planetary system, is, I conceive, an 
l- hypothesis by no means slightly founded. Some 
of the considerations which appear to me to favor 
4 this hypothesis are these: All bodies are mutually 
drawn toward each other by the attraction of gravi- 
tation; whichis always in direct proportion to the 


tion of the earth; for as thie point where the attrac. 
tion of theearth and comet would be equal, would 
be as mud nigher the comet as the cometis smaller 
than the earth, it follows that any part of the atmps- 
phere of the comet, which should extend to a greater 
distance towards the earth than two millions of 
miles, weuld fall within the attraction of the earth, 
and descend to its surface. This could scarce tui! 
being the case, ifthe comet was at the time passing 
between the earth and the sun, which, for ought we 
Know, may sometimes happen, and may possibly 
have been, the case with the late comet. _ ' 

It 1s very probable that some of ihe comets have 
made very near approaches to the earth. ‘The great 
comet Which 2ppeared in 1680, was computed by Dr. 
Halley to have been, at 1 o’clock, P.M. on the 1lih 
Noy. within a semi-diameter of the earth, near four 





* The planet Herschel, with the hcurly motion of 
7009 miles, is kept within its orbit by the solar at- 
traction, although at the amazing distance of more 
than 1,800 millions of miles. 
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thousand miles) from the earth’s orbit. It was nc 
doubt owing ‘o the circumstance of the earth’s be 

ing, at that time, in a distant part of its orbit, tha‘ 
the whole human race, with all other organic mat- 
ter on this “fair fabrick” did not perish with “the 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” Some 
philosophers have supposed that such ‘will be the 
end of this beautiful frame, when, at the appointed 
time, it shall please the Almighty to decree that 
“time shall be no longer.” 


Tt was the opinion of Dr. Halley that the comet of’ 


1680 appeared about the time of the general deluge, 
and that by its near approach to the earth it occa- 
Sioned that ever memorable event, which the wis- 
dom of Omnipotence thus brought about by a na- 
tural cause. This opinion, although novel, seems 
to he plausible; for if so small a body as the moon, 
at the distance of 240 thousand miles from the earth, 
raises a tide in the ocean of fourteen or fifteen feet 
in height, we may safely conclude, that a comet, as 
large'or larger than the earth,’ approaching very 
near it, would raise’such a prodigious tide as would 
overflow all parts of the earth, even the highes: 
mountams. By the rapidity of such an irresistable 
torrent, every thing on the, surface of the earth, 
even the hills and mountains would be torn to 
pecess marme shells, bones, &c, would be swept 
from the bottom of the oceans and seattered pro- 
miscuously over the earth, even on the top of the 
mountains that now are.t A like tide would also 
be raised in the atmosphere, which would be car- 
ried round the earth with the force of a continual 
hurricane. This would occasion incessant rain; 
and the continual clouds would prevent Noah and 
his family from discovering the immediate cause 
of the flood, admitting it to be occasioned by a 


proved by the merino). that wool would be found 
better than the quality of the wool of the excellent 
‘hree point blankets imported from England. Such 
worst quarter part of our wool would not be iog 
long for blankets. Very little of it is sq long «us t 
render it difficult to card. That bittle may be chop. 
ped to make it card.. The longest, which will card, 
is best for point blankets, It is repeated, that the 
chain or warp of blankets otight not to be too hard. 
ly twisted; and that the weft or filiing cannot be tog 
soft and loose, if it has only strength or adherence 
enough to bear the operation of weaving. = 

Kersey is usually made for the army, the navy, 
ihe working people and the frugal. It is equally 
durable compared with low priced broad cloths, 4s 
milled cassimere js, compared with the jine broad 
cloths. Cassimere, called at first kerseymer, Was aly 
mere handsome improvement on the kersey in Eng. 
land, about 40 or 45 years ago. 

The weight of good white kersey, twenty-seven 
inches wide, is from eleven ounces and one half 
twelve ounces and one half; or thirteen ounces per 
rupning yard. It is always tweeled, and certainly 
owes a great part of its strength to the tweel. Its 
made out of the coarsest wooled breeds of sheep in 
England. after the long wool fit. for combing and 
stuffs, is taken out of ihe heavy fleeces. , Hence tue 
cost of good strong kerseys in England, white and 
undyed, is as low as forty-five shillings sterling tor 
u piece, which is called thirty, and will measure 
twenty-nine yards; that is eighteen pence and three 
fifths sterling, or about thirty-tour cents and ene 
half. This article, white-kersey, makes excellent 
military vests aud overalls, and is peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to armies. When dyed drab, blue, brown, 
&c. it 1s equally good for working people, seamen, 


comet. The comet of 1680, in that part of its orbit 
which is nearest the sun, it is computed, flies with 
the amazing velocity of 880 thousand miles in an 
hour. Is it not then highly probable that this com- 


fishermen, &c. . It ought never be forgotten that 
the specie price of the Lincolnshire English wool, 
is about one sixth of a dollar there, and that afier 
taking out for the comb the wool that will not card, 


et migh' pass so near the earth, as to produce all 
their phenomena, and yet its amazing swiftness, re- 
Sist.nge their mutual attraction, be sufficient to bear 
it off again in its orbit? It might, however, make a 
considerable change in the figure of its orbit and 
the périod of i's return. 

Ishould be much gratified to see the foregoing 
subject ably treated of; and hope some of your cor- 
respondents will off-r the numerous readers of the 
“Weekly Register” such thoughts upon the subject 
as it requ.tes; and examine the hypothesis here ad- 
vanced, respecting the influence of comets upon 
other bodies, and if no’ weil fou.ded, explode it.— 
The wy.ter is more concerned to know the truth, 
than maintain his opinion, if not corrects 

: : , URANIA. 

Chilicothe, February 26, 1812. 

oe 
Domestic “ianufactures, &c. 
NOTES ON WOOL AND KERSEY.’ 


The last paper treated of the twilled three point 
woolen blankets. It may be useful to add, that it is 
certain,- that if a parce] of wool were collecied in 
the U. States no better than the worst fourth part 
of the average quality of our native fleeces (unim- 


— 





{ft 1s a well known fact, that shells, bones, and 
other marine substances have been found in the 
bowels of the earth, several hundred miles from 
any ocean. These facts, not having vet, I believe, 
been satisfactorily accounted for, would be an ar- 
guiment of some weight 


yothesrc 
po-sesis. 


the rest is kept for kerseys and blankeis. Hence 
England leads the world in the coarse woolen mat- 
ufacture and commerce. This point bas escaped 
the emperor of France in his energetic merino plan. 
He is in real danger of rendering his woolen branch 
too fine and costly. The comparative utility of he 
two kinds of wool is evinced by the fact, that the 
British do not manufacture of Spanish and Here: 
ford and South Down (the finer classes of). wool, 
one fourth part of their whole quantity. Very much} 
of the cloths of'these-are used in the United King: | 
dom, and in their various colonies. | Their foreign J 
irade rests bui very litule on these finest wools and 
cloths. Their great shipments to foreign countries 
are in “worsted stuffs” of combed wool and in wool. 
len cloths, plains, coatings, kerseys, bockings, dra- 
peries, kendalls, flannels, lon skins, carpets, blan- 
kets and other, goods of carded wool, from the hea- 
vy fleeced and long wooled sheep of the Lincolt- 
shire, Teeswater, Leicestershire, South, Hams, (De- 
von:) Cotteswold (Gloucestershire) and. Kentish 
flocks, and from various. other flocks or, breeds 
that do not bear fine wool. 
The great object, at present, in the U. States is] 
the utmost economy of our wool, It is therefore sug- 
gested and submitied, that every thing for service, 
should be tweeled or twilled, for strength and durs- 
iion. The Kersey is a peculiarly important, exam: 
ple. Cotton and leathern substitutes for, woolens 
are well worthy of attention, and ought to be used. 
Tlie size of yarn for the chain ‘and filling of kersey 
(and so of blankets) can be eracily settled by eX* 





in favor of Dr. Halley’s by- | 


mining a piece of narrow, or three quarter, Eng- 
lish Kersey. This sort is always single folded, n° 
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ver double folded. The English double fold ker- 


seys are dressed like co 
narrow kersey. which requires. i 
They are ag a on tenter hooks | 
stoving with brimst in which manner the nicest 
and best for Military teens are often finished in the 
white For that purpose the wool should be made 
quite clean by picking and washing. _ 

_ It is remarked of kerseys thatthe filling or welt 
should be considerably larger 
warp. ..Qng side is always better covered than the 
other, ‘That should be made the right side, and 
the goods require only to be stretched and pressed. 

It may be useful to remark here, that it is com- 
puted in England, that rather more than one third! 
of their whole wool is, adapted to the comb, and 
therefore not fit to card without chopping. But 
this operation is very easy. 

The prospect of the United States, as to sheep, 
may be inferred from the fact, that the lowest 
average estimate forthe whole kingdom of Eng- 
land with Wales, is twenty-six sheep to every quan- 
tity of thirty three acres and one third of land, rich 
and barren, vale, plain and mountain. 

It is a duty and it is sound policy always to bear a 
decided testimony in favor,.of those respectable 
citizens of the United States, who have taken 
successful pains to introduge into our country the 


are valuable, but are notheremeant. It istheproper joriginally established at Edinburgh, 


very little dressing. | . 
dry, or forjwe are informed, is to effect the institution of a 


name, who have acquired so much celebrity by their 


for surtouts. They jacademy for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 


2 but now at 
London. The object of Mr Braidwood’s visit 
similar academy in this country, and every patriot 
and philanthropist must second so useful and honor- 
able an undertaking. The individuals who will be 


serving of commisseration; and though we may 


‘than the chain or |justly boast that the hardy offspring of our country- 


men are less defective in their organization than 
the natives of more luxurious nations, in spite of 
the flimsy aspersions of Buffon, yet nature even in 
America has deprived many human beings of the 
two important faculties of receiving and communi- 
cating knowledge, which the labours of Mr. Braid-, 
wood are calucated to restore. As a proof of the 
high estimation entertained for Mr. Braidwood’s 
academy in Great Britain, we extract a passage 
from. Pennant’s tour through Scotland in 1772, 
yol. 3, page 256. , 
“On returning into the city, I called at Mr. 
Braidwood’s pate Bat of deaf and dumb. This 
extraordinary professor had under his care a num- 
ber of young persons, who had received the Pro- 
methean heat, the divine infatue, but from the un- 
happy construction of their organs, were (unti 
they received his instruction) denied the power ot 





way valuable Merino breed of sheep from Spain. 
and Portugal. No. manufacture has progressed. 
here with such rapidity as that of fine broad cloths. : 


success to that nice and‘ curious manufacture. 
There appears in the; United States a redundancy 
of young men, callegiately educated in. the arts and 
fies sciences, and of the classes, which usually apply to 
a divinity, medicine, law and commerce. It is a 
’ truth, that a Knowledge of the arts and sciences, is 
extremely valuable asa preparative and an accompa- 
ne nyment to an intelligent apprenticeship to manufac- 
tures. Mechanism, chemistry, metallurgy, hydrau- 


nce 
han 


jan. . , 
we lics, geometry, mensuration, pheumatics, the me- 
tbe chanic powers, natural history, &c, &c. are very 


ne useful, and almost necessary in the great manufac- 
turing establishment, whichenrich Europe. The 


a powerful Lavoisier was placed at the head of that, 
we manufacture. of France which now governs Europe 
og ~The art of making gunpowder. “The good and 
a scientific Priestley poured a gratuitous flood of 
A light upon the metalic manufactures, which have 


enriched Birmingham. The méchanical talents of 
er Arkwright, Bolton, ,Watt and others, informed by 
nature or in the schools, have rendered the world. 


7 tributary to Britain. It is observed with great satis- 
* faction that many of our younger citizens of the 
“ most respectable connexions, have recently applied 

themselves to the manufacturing branches, avd it 


; is Suggested, on much consideration, that it may 
sh be wel : : 
e well for themselves and for our county, if.a 


ds 7 

number of our best educated, beat connected and 
«| best eadowed young men should turn their carliest 
g. attention, in the churacter of apprentices to the own- 


ers of respectable establishments, to the manufactur- 
ng department of our trade and commerce. 
[Dem. Press. 


The Deaf and Dumb. 
It is with great pleasure we announce to the 
public the arrival in) this country of Mr. John 
fraidwood, a relative of the gentleman of that 








o£) 
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utterance; every idea was locked-up, or appeared 
but in their eyes, or at their fingers’ ends, till their 
master instructed them in arts unknowmto us, who 


The Merino breeders have justly a high credit for |have the faculty: of hearing. 
their intelligence and exertions, in extending their, . 
ithey see our words; and our uttered thoughts be- 


Apprehension reaches us by the grosser senses— 
come to them visible. Our ideas. expressed in 
speech, strike their ears in vain; their eyes receive 
them as they part from our lips; they conceive by 
intuition, and speak by imitation. 

_Mr. Braidwood first teaches them the letters and 
their powers, and the ideas of words written, be- 

inning with the most simple; the art of speaking 
is taken from the motion of the hips; his words be- 
ing uttered slowly and distinctly. When I entered 
the room, and found myself surrounded with num- 

ers of human forms, so odly- circumstanced, I 
felt a sort of anxiety, such as I might be supposed 
to feel had I been enyironed by,angther order of be- 
ings. I was soon relieved by being introduced to 
a most angelic young creature, of about the age of 
thirteen. She honored me with her new acquired 
conyersation;, but I may truly say, I-could, scarce- 
ly bear the _power of her eyes; she looked me. 
through and through. She soon satisfied me, that 
she was an apt scholar; she readiiy apprehended 
allt said, and returnea answers with the, utmost. 
facility. She read, she wrote well; her) reading 
was not by note; she could clothe the same thoughts 
ina new set of words and never.vary from, the ori- 
ginal sense. 

I left Mr. Braidwood and his pupils, with the 

satisfaction that must result from a reflection on 
‘the utility of his art, and the merits of his labors, 
who, afier receiving under his. care a being that 
seemed to be merely endowed with a human form, 
could produce the divine particula aure (latent and 
but for his skill condemned to be ever latcntin it;) 
and who could restore a child to. itg, glud parents, 
with-a capacity of exerting its ati powers, by 
expressing sounds of duty, love and aiieciion.” 

Notice is also taken of the advantage and success 
of Mr. Braidwood’s Academy by Br. Johnson in 
his tour to the Hebrides, and by lord Monboddo 





benefitted by such an institution, are peculiarly de » 
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his essay on the origin and progress of language.— 

Mr. John Braidwood is now in this city, and we 

hope, before he leaves us, to be favored with the 

general outlines’of his plan of education, and his 
views of residence among us. Nat. Intel. 
—_ a! : 
Excise on Wuiskey. 

Though we certainly believe that “‘whiskey is the 
fairest of all possible subjects that can present 
itself'for taxation,”—nay, while we would be wil- 
ling to raise a revenue of five or six millions of 
Dellars per annum upon it, by laying a duty of 25° 
cents per gallon, on the whole quantity distilled, 
which it would readily bear—it is due to our 

rofessions of impartiality to give place to the 

lowing, leaving out the introductory matter of 
the editor of the’ New-York Evening Post, from 
whose paper’ we copy: it. 

At a meeting of sundry inhabitants of the western 
counties of Pennsulvania, held at Pittsburg, on the 
Qist day of August, 1792. 

- Present, John Canon, William Wallace, Shezba- 
zer Bently, Bazil Bowel, Benjamin Parkinson, John 
Hucy, Jom Badollet, John Hamilton, John M‘Cle- 
lan, Neal Gillispie, David Bradford, Thomas Gad- 
dis, David Philips, 4/éert Gallatin, Matthew Jame- 
son, James Marshal, James Stewart, John Smilie, 
Robert M‘Clure, Peter Lisle, Alexander-Long, 
Samuel Wilson, and Edward Cook. 
~ Colonel John Canon was placed in the chair; and 
Albert Gallatin appointed clerk. 

The excise law of congress being taken under 
consideration, and freely debated, a committee of 
five members was appointed to prepare a draught 
of resolutions, expressing the sense of the meeting 
on the subject of said law. | 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow. 

August 22d, 1792-—The members of the meeting’ 
having met according to adjournment, the commit- 
tee appointed yesterday made report, which being 
twice read, and debated by paragraphs, was uniinié 
mously adopted as followeth, to wit: He 

Strongly impressed with a sense of the fatal con- 
sequences that must attend an cxcise—conyinced 
that the tax upon liquors, which are the cothmon 
drink of a nation, operates in proportion to the 
number and not to the wealth of the people, and of’ 
course is unjust in “itself, and oppressive upon the’ 
poor—taught by the experience of other countries, 
that internal taxes upon consumption from their very 
nature, néver can-effeciually be carried into opera- 
tion, without vesting the officers appointed to col- 
lect them with powers most dangerous to the civil 
rights of freemen, und must in the end destroy the li- 
berties of every country in which they are introduced | 
—feeling that the late excise law of congress, from 
the present circumstances of our agriculture, our 
want of markets, and the scarcity of a circulating 
medium, will bring immediate distress and ruin on 
the western country—we think it our duty to per- 
sist in our remonstranceés to congress, and in ever 
other legal measure that may obstruct the operation 
of the law until we are able to obtain its total repeal. 

Therefore, vesolved, that David Bradford, James 
Marshal, Albert Gallatin, Peter Lisle, and David 
Philips be appointed for the purpose of drawing a 
remonstrance §@ Congress, stating our objections 
against the law that imposes a duty upon spirituous 
liquors distilled within the U, States, and praying 
for a repeal of the same; and that the chairman of 
this meeting be directed to sign the same, in the 
name of the meeting, and to take proper measures to 
bave it presented to congress at their next session. 


Resolved, that in order that our measures May 
be carried on with regularity and concert, that 


William Wallace, John Hamilton, Shezbazer Bent- 


dick, Thomas Stokely, Stephen Gapen, Joseph 
Venmetre, Andrew Rabb, Thomas G ; 
der Long, William, Whiteside, John Oliphant, Ro- 
bert M‘Clure, James Lang, Thomas Benjamin Pat- 


Plumer, and Matthew Jameson, be respectively 
appointed committees of correspondence for the 
counties of Washington, Fayette, and Alleghany, 


gether and with such committee as shall’ be ap- 
pointed for the same purpose in the county of 
Westmoreland, or with any committees of a similar 


United States; and also if found necessary, to call 
together either general meetings’ of the ‘people in 
their regpective counties, or conferences of the 
several committees. | | 


so far lost to every sense Of virtue and feeling for 
the distresses of this country as to accept offices for 
the collection of the duty: | 

Resolved, therefore, that in future we will consi- 


have no intercourse or déaling’s with them; withdraw 
from them every assistance; and withhold all the com- 


men and fellow citizens, we owe to each other; and 
upon all occasions treat them: with that contempt 
they deserve;—and that it be and is hereby most 
earnestly recommended to the people at Jarge, ta 
follow the same line of conduct towards them. 

JOHN 'GANON, Chairman. 
Attest, ALBERT Gatzatin, Clerk. 





— 


A Duel 


Between a Kentuckian and an Englishman. 





FROM THE WESTERN CITIZEN. 


On the first day of November, 1811, James Allen 
of Kentucky, and the subscriber, met with Thomas 
Fuller, an Englishman, and his company, at a small 
branch between the United States’ Saline Saltworks 
and Fort Massack. Making a stop at that place, 
Messrs, Allen and Fuller entered ‘into a'conversa- 
tion which led to a very serious rencountre. — After 
learning the name, hation, and residence of éach 
other, Fuller asked Allen if the Kentuckians were 
anxious for a war with England’ Alten replied 
they were warm for WAR? Fuller said’ they need 
not be, for one Baglishman could drive five Ken- 
tuckians. Allen thought one Englishman could 
not drive. one Kentuckian, and was willing as_one 
of each wus present, to have the thing tested — 
Fuller was willing also, but it must be done in an 
honorable way; he would fight with pistols, stand- 


y|ing about one pace apart; to which Allen was, 


agreed. Fuller finding Allen in earnest, said ‘he 
thought it too savage-like to stand so near each 
other and proposed that they should choose seconds 
and take distance ten steps apart. This proposi- 
tion was agrecd to and the preliminaries settled; but 
| Fuller said he had a wife near Pittsburg, and beiore 
‘they fought he would go aside and write a few lines 
to her so that if any accident should happen to hym 
‘she might know it. He went and returned in a 
short time ready for action. The combatants then 
iook the’places assigned them, and ‘at the word, 
they both fired! and Fuller fell, having received 





ly, Isaac Weaver, Benjamin Parkinson, David Re-. 
dis, Alexan. » 


terson, James Stewart, Samuel Johnson, William ’ 


and that it shall be their duty to correspond to-’ 


nature that may be appointed in other parts Of the ’ 


And whereas some men may be found among us, 


der such persons as’unworthy of our friendship; ’ 


forts of life which depend upon those duties, that.as- 
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the ball of his antagonist on his left breast; but 
not appearing to be much hurt he proposed taking 
another round. ‘They then procedeed to fire again, 
upon which Fuller fell a second timé and declined 
fighting any more, and was found to have received 
the second ball in his breast, within an inch of the 
first. Allen was surprised to find that the balls had 
not taken effect, and sepa oe some stratagem, 
he protested he would kill Fuller on the spot, unless 
he would fight again or acknowledge himself a cow- 
ard. Fuller rather than smell powder again, would 
submit to any thirig. His jacket was then unbut- 
toned and to the astonishment of the beholders a 
Dutch blanket was discovered in eight folds and 
‘one quire of paper opened and spread under the 
lanket both between his waistcoat and shirt, and 
upon lifting up the blanket the two balls were 
found having penetrated through the eight folds 
f the blanket and were lodged on the paper. His 
reast, notwithstanding the fortification, was very 
much bruised and black, and he appeared cohsider- 
ably injured. Allen received no material injury; 
"the first ball struck between his feet, and the second 
grazed the skin on the side of his head. And thus 
ended a contest which proved the superiority of the 
Kentuckian, and exposed the boasting, imperious 
Englishman to eternal coritempt and disgrace.— 
And it is highly probable from his own story and 
conduct, that this same Fuller is employed to do 
business for the British in the western country and 
amongst the Indians!!! The subscriber was the se- 
cond of Mr. Allen and is willing to attest the truth of 
the facts above statéd. He is now on his way home, 
which is on Brush-creek in the state of Ohio. 
JOHN. ROSS. 
Panis, K. Feb. 18, 1812. 


i 
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Extraordinary Suicides. 


The attention of the people of Berlin has lately 
been very much occupied by the tragical adventure 
of Mr. Kleist, the celebrated Prussian poet, and ma- 
f dame Vogel. The reports which were at first cir- 

culated with regard to the cause of this unfortunate 
affair, have been strongly contradicted by the fami- 
Iv of the lady; and it has been particularly denied 
' that love was in any respect the cause of it. Ma- 
dame Vogel, it is said; had suffered long under an 
incurable disorder: her physicians had declared her 
death inevitable: she herself had formed a resolua- 
tion to puta period to her existence. Mr. Kleist, 
the poet, and a friend of her family, had also long 
determined to kill himself. These two unhappy 
beings having confidently communicated to each 
other their horrible resolutiov, resolved to carry it 
into effect at the same time. They repaired to the 
Inn at Williamstadt, between Berlin and Potzdam, 
on the border of the sacred Lake. For one night 
and for one day they were preparing themselves for 
death, by putting up prayers, singing, drinking a 
number of bottles of wine and rum, and last of all by 
taking about sixteen cups of coffee. They wrote a 
letter to M. Vogel, to announce to him the resolu- 
tion they had-taken, and to beg him to come as 
speedily as possible, for the purpose of seeing their 
remains interred. The letter was sent to Berlin ex- 
press. This done, they repaired to the banks of the 
sacred Lake, where they sat down opposite to each 
other. Mr. Kleist took a loaded pistol, and shot 
madamé Vogel through the heart, who fell back 





dead; he then re-loaded the pistol and shot himself | 


through the head. Soon after M. Vogel arrived | with 300 men, was spared and set at liberty. When 





from admiring, or even of approving this act of in- 


sanity. An apology for this suicide, by M. Peguil- 


hen, counsellor at war, has excited unanimous in- 
gppstion among all who have the principles either 
i) pias gr or morality. The censorship has been 
blamed for having permitted the circulation of an 
account of this tragedy, in which the suicide and 
the murder aré represented as sublime acts. Some 
have even gone so far as to express a wish to see M. 
Peguilhen punished, for having as a public. func- 
tionary, preached up such principles. The husband 
has also been blamed for having given eclat to a éa- 
tastrophe over which it would have. been better to 
draw the thickest veil. ! 


A Tyrotese Ambuscade. 


The following impressive account of an action in 
Lefebere’s expedition, in August, 1809, were com- 
municated by a Saxon major, who escaped from the 
destruction of those terrible days. 

“We had penetrated to Inspruck without great 
resistance; and although much was every where 
talked of the Tyrolese stationed upon and round the 
Brenner, we gave little credit to it, thinking the 
rebels to have been dispersed by a short cannonade, 
and already considering ourselves as conquerors. 
Our entrance into the passage of the Brenner was 
only opposed by small corps, which continued fall- 
ing back, after an obstinate though short resistance. 
Among others I perceived.a man full eighty years of 
age, posted against the side of a rock, and sending 
death among our ranks at évery shot. Upon the 
Bavarians descending to make him prisoner, he 
shouted aloud, Hurrah! struck the first man to the 
ground with a ball, seized hold of the second, and 
with the ejaculation, in God’s name! precipitated. 
himself with him into the abyss below. Marehing 
onwards, we heard resound from ‘the summit of a 
high rock: “Stephen! shall I chop it off yet?” to 
which a loud “nay” reverbrated from the opposite 
side. This was told to the duke of Dantzic, who 
notwithstanding, ordered us to advance: at the same 
time he prudently withdrew from the centre to the 
rear. The vanconsisting of 400 Bavarians, had just 
stormed a deep ravine, when we again heard halloo- 
ed over our heads—“Hans! for the most holy Trini- 
ty/” Our terror was completed by the reply that 
immediately followed:—“In the name of the most 
holy Lrinity/—Cut all loosé above’ and ere a minute 
had elapsed, were thousands of my comrades in 
arms crushed, bruised, and overwhelmed, by an 
incredible heap of broken rocks, stones and trées, 
hurled down upon us. All of us were’ petrified. 
Every one fled that could; but a shower of balls 
from the Tyrolese, who now rushed from. the sur- 
rounding mouhtains in immense multitudes, and 
among them boys and girls of ten and twetvé years 
of age, killed or wounded a great many of us. It was 
not until we had got these fatal mountains 6 leagues 
behind us, that we were re-assembled by the duke, 
and formed into six columns. Soon after the Ty- 
rolese appeared, headed by Hofer the inmkeeper. 
After ashort address from him, they gave a general 
fire, flung their rifles aside, and rushed upon our 
bayonets with only their clenched fists. Nothing 
could withstand their impetuosity. They darted at 
our feet, threw or pulled us down, strangled us, 
wrenched the arms from our hands; and, like en-. 
raged lions, killed all—French, Bavarians and S:ix- 
ons, that did not cry for quarter. By doing so, I 


5 


and found them both dead. The public are far all lay dead around, and victory was completed, the 
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Tyrolese, as if moved by one impulse, fell upon their 
knees, and poured forth the emotions of their hearts 
in, prayer under the canopy of Heaven; a scene so 
awfully solemn that it will ever be present to my 
remembrance. I joined in the devotion, arid never 
in my life did I pray more heartily.” 


Miscellaneous. 

THE LINEN AND WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES 
Of Prussian Silesia have been for some years on the 
declitte. Previous to 1798, the former produced on 
an average twenty millions of livres a year of wool- 
len cloth, about 120,000 pieces were made annually, 
and two-thirds of that quantity were exported. In 
1788 the exports amounted to 72,620 pieces dressed, 
and 17,200 undressed. The cloths made here-are 
common in quality;.and on these manufactures, the 
whole population depends for a subsistence. The 
province has a few manufactories of cotton and 
stuffs mixed of silk and thread, but of small. conse- 
quence. ‘The tanneries are of more importatce: 
they are numerous but neglected, either from pro- 
hibitions which restrain mdustry or from want of 
capital. 

Prrv.—M. Alphonses de Beauchamp has pub- 
lished a history of the conquests and revolutions of 
Peru: the facts he has compiled from previous his- 
torians, and trusted to his own genius for those rhe- 
torical embellishments which perhaps he thought 
the subject required. He presents very animated 
descriptions of the battles: very highly finished 
portraits of the chiefs; and also favors us with the 
speeches which the leaders of cither party, Spanish 
or Indian, made on different occasions. “M. Beau- 
champ,” we adopt the word of a French critic 
‘makes his Peruvians speak exactly like his Spa- 
niards, so that there discourses possess little nation- 
ality, if you omit their references to their Gods 
Pachamacha and Viracopha: and when we read of 
the powerful effect produced on the feeling and audi- 
tory, which never existed, by speeches which have 
never been pronounced, a fiction so palpable has a 
tendency to spread suspicion over the narration of 
other circumstances. The custom of putting speech- 
es into the mouth of historical characters, is conse- 
crated by the example of ancient historians, but it 
does not so well agree with the more exact and vi- 
gorous attention to authenticity which modern his- 
tory requires: besides Livy could easily make his 
Romans speak like Romans, but neither M. Beau- 
champ nor ourselves know any thing of the rheto- 
ric of the ancient Peruvians.” To the history is 
subjoined a very brief account of the present state 
of Peru. 

The first history of Peru was by Augustine Zo- 
rate and appeared in 1553, not more than thirty 
years after the discovery. The works of Pedro de 
Ciocu and of Diego Tovres are rather descriptions 
of the country than histories of events.. Apolanius 
Sevinus and Liego Fernandez entered less into de- 
tail than Zorate. 

_ Monten, Dec. 1. 

Royal Observatory—From the late observations 
made by the director, Mr. Seyfer, it appears that 
the parabolical elements of the comet, will give 
the following results:—During the first days of 
December, the comet will run, daily, a distance of 
305,800 German miles (of 15 miles to a degree) con- 
sequently, will go at the rate of 12,783 an hour, 
and 3 1-2 miles per second. The distance of the 
comet from the sun is this day, (1st of December) 
thirty-four millions of miles, and increases dailv | 


240,000 miles; consequently 10,000 per hour, and 
2 7-10 miles per second. e cotiet is, on the Ist 
of December, at the distance of upwards of forty 
one millions of miles from the earth, that is to:say, 
its distance from us is double to that. of the sun iy 
‘our main distance from that great luminary. The 
Jrowterte distance of the comet from the earth, 
has a daily increase of 505,000 miles; every hour 
21,041, and of each second 5 4-5 miles.. The comet 
will during the month of December run over » 
space of 7,150,000. miles. Tis swiftness has there. 
fore considerably lessened since its nearest approach 
to the sun: In the month of September it ran over 
fifteen millions of miles; in the month of October 
thirteen millions and in November ten millions. 
Since the 12th of October, which was the time of 
its greatest brightness, it has lost five-sixths of its 
light; and taking its greatest as an unit, that unit 
on the first day. of December, will be reduced to 
2-200. 

We understand that that enterprising and usefi! 
member of society, Samuel Fereday, Esq. has just 
begun to make iron, at his three new blast furnaces, 
at Priestfield, near Bilston, (Eng.) These furna. 
ces are blown by an engine of an entirely new con. 
struction, and the blast is far superior in regularity 
to any hitherto produced. The engineers have ei. 
fected this, by means of an immensely large reser. 
voir, into which the air is compressed by the en. 
gine before it enters the furnaces, and from which, 

y its own elasticity, it issues a constant and regu. 
lar stream; and we have the satisfaction of adding, 
that iron made at these furnaces, is. very superior 
in. quality, to the generality of iron made in Staf. 
fordshire. { London paper. 

From London papers we learn the government of 
Denmark is. greatly distressed for money. Forced 
loans are demanded of all the cities and towns.— 
Altona was called upon to furnish its quota, amount- 
ing to about. 250,000/. sterling —Of this sum one 
opulent house was required to furnish 150,000/. 

A smart shock of an earthquake was experienced 
in England, Nov. 30. 

A just cause for. war!—Negro Henry, king of 
Hayti (and we can see no reason why a has 
not as good a right to be aking as any ah else) has 
usurped one of the grand titles of the British mo- 
narch.—He calls himself,.“King of Hayti, first 
crowned monarch of the new world, defender of th 
faith,” &c. &c. 

Govurnor Harnison.—Three captains, four liev- 
tenants, one ensign and the surgeon and assistant 
surgeon of the 4th United States’ regiment of in- 
fantry, have published certificates and statements 
relative to the battle of Tippecanoe near the Wabash, 
in which the character of governor Harrison is 
represented in the most honorable light. No maa 
has had the temerity to impeach the conduct of the 
governor during the battle; but many have charged 
him with suffering himself to be surprised; having, 
perhaps, formed their opinions from the first rumors 
of the affair, in which it was stated the centine!: 
were shot with poisoned arrows, &c. It seems the 
gallant little army was not surprised. _ It is true, 
they were attacked in the night, and that the Indians 
rushed upon them with very great rapidity, But 
the whole of the men slept on their arms, with the!’ 
accoutrements upon them, and the dines were.formed 
in from four to six minutes after the-firing of the 
first gun, with astonishing regularily and order-— 
This could not have been accomplished in ‘a dark 
night without a precise arrangement. predicate 





upon a supposed attack. 
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